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ABSTRACT 

People function within situational contexts, and 
these contexts define and limit behavior • An organization is a very 
important context and, accordingly, produces potent forces which 
circumscribe and channel the activities, attitudes, and motivations 
of personnel. For this reason, both individual and group behavior 
within an organization is simply not the same as that outside of it. 
Carried over to management, this suggests that the first thing of 
which a manager must become aware is that behavior in organizations 
is usually the result of numerous determinants, many of which will 
have their source in the work context. To neglect context factors can 
only cause a manager to misunderstand the problem and take the wrong 
course for its resolution. Fortunately, the work context is one thing 
that can be greatly influenced and controlled by managers. The major 
point of this discussion is that many problems that lead to serious 
interference with organizational effectiveness have their sources in 
the failures of organizational leaders to provide work-context 
conditions that are most conducive to effective performance. Three 
general factors that control performance in every organization are: 
effective management, effective leadership, and effective training. 
(Author/PR) 
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MANAGING THE CONTEXT OF WORK 



Joseph A* Olmstead 



In recent years, the importance of the environment within which people work has 
become increasin^y apparent. More and more, one iBnds in literature concerning organiza- 
tions such terms as "organizational culture/* "company personality/* and "psychological 
climate" to describe the overall context within which people work; and, more and more, 
research has demonstrated that the work environment exerts a major impact upon the 
performance, attitudes, and motivations of people who are employed in organizations. 

Tlie individual's environment includes his job, which may be either stultifying or 
stimulating; his fellow workers^ whose acceptance he is likdy to strpn^y desire; his 
immediate supervisor, who may either watch him closely or trust him to get things done 
on his own; financial administrators, who may think of him either as ah independent 
**economic man** working solely for money, or as a more complex creature with social as 
well as financial needs; and top managers, who may unknowingly be guided by numerous 
preconceived notions about what he is lUce and what he wants. This whole complex of 
&ctors impinges on him at every moment, sbsqping his actions, his attitudes, and the 
motivations which he may carry with him throughout his career. 

The individual is not altogether a victim of this environment; he is able to exert 
some little control on how it affects him. However, a m^'or finding of those who have 
been studying the impact of work contexts is that all too often his environment does 
dominate him by blocking his motivations and driving him into a sort of stubborn, 
foot-dragging negativism. This result does not always occur by intent or even by default 
of organizational managers. For example, it has been found that actions taken to simplify 
management controls or to improve efficiency have often been accompanied by a drop in 
motivation among employees. Thus, management actions which are not at all intended to 
affect motivation do, in fact, have a definite motivational impact. Frequently, it is a 
negative impact. 

Of course, many conventional administrative practices may exert a positive impact 
on the individual's desire to handle his job properly. Sound salary and benefit programs, 
sensitive and appropriate supervisory methods, two-way communication systems, and 
procedures for recognition and promotion are all examples of traditional ways of 
motivating employees which can be quite effective. It is clear that fectors in the work 
environment can have either positive or negative impacts upon performance and attitudes. 

Through its effects upon the perceptions and motivations of personnel, the work 
context especially influences sudi aspects as job performance of individuals and groups, 
attitudes toward the organization, interdepartmental relationships, communication 
practices, decision-making processes, and abiUty of the organization to function flexibly 
in response to rapidly changing work requirements. 

CompoMnts of Work Context 

The importance of the work context to both individual and organizational effective- 
ness can no longer be denied. Although the abilities and personal characteristics of 
individuals contribute significantly to performance, more and more evidence indicates 
that the conditions surrounding these individuals frequently make the difference. Accord- 
in^y, it is important to understknd the components of which the work context is 
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comprised and the ways in which it both derives from and impacts upon the functioning 
of an organization. 

Tiie overriding concept of organization escapes any precise or all-inclusive definition. 
To many people, organization means something that is drawn on charts and recorded in 
manuals which describe jobs or specific responsibiUties. Viewed in this way, o^anization 
takes on the aspect of a series of orderiy cubicles contrived according to some rational 
logic. Such a view is useful for clarifying duties and responsibilities, but, taken alone, is 
not sufficient for fully understanding a living, functioning entity which we call "an 
organization." 

For this paper, the term organization refers to **the complex network of relation- 
ships among a number of people who are engaged in some activity for some reason, 
where the activity requires a division of work and responsibility in such a manner as to 
make the members interdependent." The clumsiness of this definition is only partly a 
matter of syntax. The fact is that only such a general statement can possibly embrace the 
varied forms of organizations encountered in the real world. 

Two aspects of the definition warrant particular emphasis: An organization engages 
in activities for some reason--that is, it has goals which must- be attained; the pursuit of 
these goals establishes relationships between individuals and subunits which give the 
organization its bonds of identity and interdependence. 

These aspects comcide with Barnard's (1938) important distinction between 
••effectiveness" (goal achievement) and "efficiency** (internal working relationships). The 
rational, formal, task-centered aspect is mainly concerned with what is loosely called the 
"structure" of an oi^ization-that framework of roles resulting fix>m the allocation-9f 
authority, responability, and duties as usually depicted in an organization chart, and 
reflecting the formal bonds that tie the organizatbn tc^ethpr. Closely related, to structure 
are certain processes which ftinction through it and make it viable, namely, authority and 
mfluence. Smce structure is the principal mechanism for channeling the activities of 
members m the direction required by the organization, it is a critical component of the 
work context. 

The relationship, motivational, maintenance aspect is concerned with the "climate" 
of an oi«anization-that atmosphere which is peculiar to it and which reflects and 
determines its internal state and characteristic ways of working. Factors contributing to 
climate are such things as goals, policies, constraints, cohesion, relatii nships within and 
between work groups, leadership, and communication practices. 

Taken together, structure and climate constitute the environment within which the 
work of an organization is accomplished. They play essential roles in channeling activities 
and mobilizing the efforts of personnel. 

Developing Favorable Work Contexts 

The preceding definition of organization suggests that the rational, formal, proce- 
dural, task-centered aspect of organization muA be reconciled with the relationship, 
motivational, maintenance aspect. Only by giving equal attention to both aspects is it 
possible to gain control over all of the factors that contribute to effective organiza- 
tional perfohnance. 

Attention ij structural aspects is necessary for at least two reasons. First, an 
effective structure, including concomitant processes of authority and control, is essential 
for operational efficiency. When circumstances or inclination dictates a disregard for 
structural considerations, chaos is the usual result. Second, a poorly designed system 
tends to create firustration and conflict among personnel. Excessive interference with 
work activities because of breakdowns in the system can be as devastating to motivation 
as inadequate working conditions or p&ox personnel policies. This ir nnportant because of 
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its multiplying effects upon attitudes. People get frustrated and angry with one another 
when they have difficulties in doing their jobs. 

The necessity for attention to climate is even more obvious. Climate is the atmos- 
phere within an organization that results from customary ways of working. It pervades 
every aspect of an oi^anization and exerts some astoimding effects upon the motivations, 
satisdFactions, and performance of personnel. Stated very generally, climate is the motiva- 
tional aspect of organization and, because motivation is critical, the elements that 
contribute to climate can be disregarded only at severe risk. 

In many organizations, the most common attempts to improve effectiveness take the 
form of modifications of the structural framework-Hhat is, "reoi^anization"-tuid of 
increased emphasis upon the more formalized organizational constraints, such as policies 
and procedures. Attention to these aspects is important; however, oveneliance upon them 
leads to organizational rigidity* Effectiveness under the complex conditions of today 
requires flexibility, a quality which has its principal source in the relationships, motiva* 
tions; commitments, and loyalties of personnel* Tliese aspects are mainly determined by 
the climate within the organization. 

Thus, it is apparent that emphasis upon both structiure and climate is required, with 
maintenance of a reasonable balance between the two. Achieving balance between the 
two aspects is not easy. However, many executives find ways of reconciling the conflict 
between them and of developing practices which incorporate both. 

Conditions Conducive to Performance. It has sometimes been stated that the proper 
fimction of an executive i& to orchestrate the application of the skills and energies of his 
personnel to solutions of problems larger than any of them could handle separately. 
^'Orchestrate'' suggests many critical activities; however, above all others, the term implies 
the necessity to provide conditions that will be conducive to effective performance of 
organizational members. Some principal conditions necessary for effective perform- 
ance include: 

Factors which enhance proficiency 

• Effective structure and job design. 

• Efficient procedures and practices. 

• Excellent training for both workers and managers. 

• Communication practices that supply each individual with information 
and knowledge necessary for intelligent performance of duties. 

Factors which promote a common desire to belong to the organization and 
identify with it. 

• Good administrative, supervisory, and leadership practices at all levels. 

• Good working conditions and good equipthent. 

• Opportunity for each individual to perform as a conscious member of a 
larger whole. 

Means of providing occasional, explicit acknowledgment of organiza- 
tional progress to all members and of recognition of the shared 
responsibility for such progress. 

• Opportunities for personnel to influence decisions about matters that 
a^ect them. 

Factors which enhance motivation 

• A system which makes careful provision for incentive, reward, and 
approval of good work. 

• Firocedures that make information about individual and work>group 
progress available to personnel. 

• Opportunities for individuals and groups to experience success in the 
performance of tasks. 



• Opporturities for challenge and growth for each individual. 

• Opportunities for optimum independence in the performance of work. 
Careful scrutiny of these conditions will reveal that they encompass a wide 

range of elements. These varied elements must be brought together in such a manner that 
the result contributes to and does not impede organizational effectiveness. The problem 
of developing effectiveness in an organization is one of making a functioning, operational 
system out of available human and material resources. Viewed as a system, an organiza- 
tion must be capable of performing more or better than all of the resources of which it is 
comprised. It must be a genuine whole: greater than the sum of its parts, with its total 
perfomance more than the sum of its individual efforts. An organization is not just a 
mechanical assemblage of resources. To make a functioning entity firom a collection of 
people, buiklings, and equipment, it is not enough to put them together in some logical 
form and then to issue a directive for work to begin. What is needed is a transformation 
of the rewurce& This cannot come merely from a directive. It requires laige doses of 
lead^ship of the highest quality. 

^Effective Use of Human. Resources. The only resources within m organization 
cs^ble of tnmsformation are htunan resources. Money and materials are depleted. 
Equipment is subject to the laws of mechanics; it can be used well or badly but can 
never perfbrm more efficiently than it was originally designed to do. Humans alone can 
grow and develop. Therefore, it is essential that this resource be used as fully and as 
effectively as possible. 

Effective utilization requires the organization of duties and functions so that 
they are the most suitable for the equabilities of personnel in the li^t of organizational 
goals, and the mobilization of personnel so as to elicit the most productive and effective 
performance from them. It requires recognition of the organization's personnel as a 
resource, that is, as having properties and limitations which require the same amount of 
maintenance and attention as any other resource. It also requires recognition that the 
human resource, unlike other resources, consists of people who possess citizenship, legal 
status, personalities, emotions, and control over how much and how well they perform. 
Therefore, they require incentives, rewards, satisfactions, stimulation, inspiration, and 
consideration. 

Not to recognize these requirements can lead to serious interference with 
organizational effectiveness by creating such problems as failures to set performance 
goals; breakdowns in communication; conflict, strife, and competition between individuals 
or groups; low morale; aiid poor discipline. The sources of such problems are likely to be 
diffuse and quite complex, and may be traced to any or all of an array of factors, 
including working conditions, superior-subordinate relationships, communication, opera- 
tional inefficiency, or just about any other condition related to life within 
an organization. 

The major point of this discussion is that many such problems have their 
sources in the failures of organizational leaders to provide work-context conditions that 
are most conducive to effective performance. Furthermore, if one examines the 
above*listed conditions closely, it beco:nes apparent that all are dependent upon three 
general factors that control performance in every organization: effective management, 
effective leadership, and effective training. 

Effective Management 

Management encompasses all of the efforts required to mobilize the energies of an 
organization toward attainment of its goals. It involves those planning, decision-making, 
guiding, controlling, and implementing activities necessary to gather, int^rate, and 
coordinate resources of the organization. Although certain aspects may be found at all 
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levels, management is most cleariy seated at the top, and the diacusaion in this section 
will be limited to the activities of individuate who occupy the top positions. 

Organizations run a wide gamut of goals, sizeB, activities, personnel, and geogr^>hical 
dispersion. The peculiar nature of each oiganizatibn will determine to some extent the 
* specific problems encountered. Usually, this requires that managers be concerned with 
particular **cases,'' and with diagnosing problems and taking actions to improve 
unique situations. 

Carried to the extreme, an insistence on the specificity of problems would render 
hopdess any attempt to obtain a prior understanding of fiK^tors that affect organizational 
functioning. The saving element is that the problems all occur in or^nizatiom. Whatever 
their specific nature, all organizations possess certain common properties that can be 
manipulated, and, when problems arise, their identi£<:ation in relation to basic organiza- 
tional properties makes possible more insightful and lasting solutions. 

Every organization has the foUowing: 

(1) A structure of ; some sort, together with a set of either explicit or implied 
assumptions, premises, principles, or logics concerned with ways the 
activities of the organuation should be arranged and executed. 

(2) Relationships among the personnel, soine of which are based on work 
contacts, some on friendship, and some on group affiliation. 

(3) Communication processes throu^ which, to one degree or another, there is 
a flow of information about the internal state of the organization, the 
environment within which it functions, and the relationship of the 
organization to its ext.emal environments. 

(4) Decision-making processes whurh guide the organization and determine 
its actions. 

(5) Influence processes, usually centered in formally designated leaders, but 
sometimes based in individtuQs or groups not anticipated by the organiza- 
tion chart. 

(6) Resources to carry on activilies, such as personneli^oney, and materials. 

(7) Motivational and attitudinal characteristics, such as the forces drawn upon 
in mobilizing the efforts of personnel, and the degree of fiavorableness and 
loyalty towards the work, the organization, its component groups, and 
its members. 

Differences between organizations occur because of variations in the form and 
degree of these properties and in the specific configumtions that evolve because of 
particular goals, tasks, and circumstances. However, every organization possesses the 
properties in some form and to some d^pree. Taken together, they constitute a founda- 
tion upon which developmental efforts can be based. 

Ttns foct leads to a fundamental conclusion. The essence of administering an 
organization is not so much a matter of solving individual problems as of achieving some 
measure of integration among the many elements comprising it. Furthermore, manage- 
ment of an organization imposes a major responsibility for creative action. It cannot be 
just passive reactu>n to problems as they occur; it goes beyond merely '^fighting fires** 
that arise within the organization. This means taking action to make the desired results 
come to pass. An executive must take the necessary steps to shape his organization; to 
plan, initiate, and carry throu^^ changes in its structure and climate; and to constantiy 
push back the limitations which human falhbility tends to place upon its edacity to 
perform more effectively. 

Regardless of the type and size of an orgaiU74itio^ii, the chief executive must make 
sure that goals are established, plans are made, policies are developed, and personnel are 
recruited, assigned, and trained* He must establish levels of responsibility, set up 
mechanisms of coordination, delegate authority, direct subordinates, provide stimulation 
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and inspiration to everyone, exercise control, develop high leveb of motivation and 
morale, and adjust the plans and activities of his organization to broader changes in 
government, the society, and the community. 

If these activities are not performed well, the oiganization will not function effec- 
tivdy. Any organization is built from the top down. The thinking, ideas, and behavior of 
the chief executive spread out to include his close subordinates, and are translated into a 
varied of specific actions and patterns of bdiavior throughout the piganization. If the 
orif^nal ideas or actions of the manager are unsound, the trends in thinking and action 
that permeate the organization are likely to be wrong. If his basic thinking is sound, this 
will be reflected throu^out the organization. 

In particular, some broad decisions-or lack of such decisions-concerning the way 
the organization will be operated have significant effects upon the behavior patterns that 
will deydpp at k>wer levels. The executive who deckles to operate his organization along 
mechanical principlet-^through stress upon regulations, standardization^, and procedures— 
will produce commimication patterns, administrative attitudes, and supervisory behavior 
that reflect this attitude. If he places stress upon people and relationships to get the job 
done» rather than upon the mechanics of operations, this eniphasis: will be reflected 
th]foug|K>ut the organization. He will consequently develop in his organization a totally 
different approach to work, to personnel, and to customers or clients. 

Much of this paper has stressed the iniportance of human factors in organizational 
effectiveness. Recognition of the importance of human factors leads to the conclusion 
that top management has a responsibility for doing certain things that will ensure the 
effectiveness of the organization's human resources. Some of the specific conditions that 
lead to effectiveness were listed in the preceding section. However, above all of the 
requirements is one overriding premise: What attracts people most strongly to any 
organizatk>n and maintains their feeling of well-being v/hile working in it is their faith in 
the common purpose, faith in the leadership^ md &ith in each other. 

Faith in the purposes and leadership of an organization depends upon the integrity 
of decisions that managers make about goals, operations, and the internal htunan affairs 
of the organization. The human affairs aspect requires that managers be chosen with due 
regard for both th ;ir ability and their character, particularly from the standpoint of 
human values. It also requires that the top management, in its policies and practices 
concerned with personnel matters, make decisions supportive of personnel, thus con- 
firming in this broad way it£ concern for the welfare of individuals associated with 
the organization. 

It is an advantage to have personnel who are well motivated and generally satisfied 
with the organization. It is de^rable from the standpoint of the organization that the 
experiences of personnel on their jobs and in their work environment be good, not bad. 
It is only realistic to recogiuze that neither all experiences nor all aspects of. a work 
environment will always be exactly as every employee would prefer them. However, it is 
important for employees that their lives at work make sense in terms of theur own 
interests and abilities, because people's attitudes and motivations are largely shaped by 
the meaning they get from their experiences and the experiences of their friends 
and acquaintances. 

This suggests that personnel administration and leadership must be consklered 
integral and important aspects of general management. The successful incorporation of 
the hiunan factor into management at all levels seems to be something that is desired by 
employees* many managements, and society at large. It also suggests that managers have a 
responsibility to wisely handle the human, as well as the operational, aspects of their 
roles. This realization is becoming more wxlespread, although there seems to be a 
continuing confusion in many oiganizations as to precisely what this means and how to 
accomi^h it ^ ^ 



One far from satisfactory usis^et must be that there does not i^pear to be any one 
formula or set of formulas which will provide ready-made solutions to the problem of 
developing a constructive work context. A constructive work context is usually the result 
of caxefiil and calculated developmental efforts by an enlightened management over a 
con^derable period. Someone has said that the essential difference between an effective 
manager and an ineffective one is that the effective manager thinks of today^s actions in 
terms of tomorrow*s objectives, while the ineffective manager takes each event as it 
comes without concern for tomorrow. Nowhere is this statement more relevant than with 
regard to development of a constructive work context 

Effective U iershrp 

Wthout a doubt, the quality of leadership available at all levels determines the 
character of the work context of an organization. Leadership is an influence process and 
the influence exerted by leaders may have either constructive or destructive effects upon 
the environment of work. 

An important step for a top manager is recognition that both job satisfaction and 
motivation depend primarily and almost entirely upon the leadership in the organization. 
It is the leaders at all levels who control conditions that make for good or poor 
motivation and satisfaction. As one example, a key element in a climate of good hiunan 
affairs is the same degree of integrity in small day-to-day actions concerning any single 
employee anywhere in the organization as in top-level decisions about large programs that 
affect many employees. 

The fact that leaders at all levels control the work context suggests the necessity for 
a top manager to develop hi^i-quality subordinates and to insist upon good leadership 
practices at each and every level ftom the lowest supervisor up to, and including, the 
chief executive himself. He must demand the same degree of competence and integrity in 
lower-level actions as in his own bdiavior. 

Directives and training programs that emphasize good leadership are valuc^ble for 
communicating the importance placed upon it by a chief executive. However, they alone 
are not sufficient to produce it throughout an organization. If good leadership practices 
are to be attained, the reward syfstem in the organization must be geared to this goal. 
Hi^-quality leadership devetops when high-quality leaders are the ones who are rewarded. 
Building a reward system is a basic step toward establishing a climate conducive to 
motivation and satisfaction. 

Of at least equal importance is what is done by top noanagers themselves in creating 
a climate favorable to good leadership practices. There is overwhehning cvkience that the 
kinds of supervisory practices in an organization are likdy to follow closely the pattern 
set by those individuals in hi^er levels of management. The supervisor tends to offer his 
personnel the style of leadership he experiences from his own superiors. This applies 
equally to all levels in organization. Through his own leadership practices and those he 
emphasizes throughout his organization, the top executive can influence those low-level 
leaders ^o exercise the most potent effects upon satisfaction, motwation, 
and performance. 

At any level, soimd leadership is not just a matter of himch or native skill; its 
fundamentals can be analyzed, organized systematically, and learned by most individuals 
with normal abilities. Yet, taken alone, no amount of knowledge will improve insight and 
judgment or increase ability to act wisely under conditions of responsibility. 

lliis raises a series of questions about the abilities needed in order to function 
effectively as a leader. For example, how aware is an executive of the emotional and 
motivational conditions of the vanous groups and individuals— conditions he must take 
into accoimt in making his decisions? Is he able to gather relevant and accurate 
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infonnation about the intenud conditions of his oiganization? How competent is he in 
obaeiving^ talking with, and listening to the people with, and through ^om, he must 
work? b he able to translate his ideas for leading his organization into actions consistent 
with these ideas? How sensitive is he in determining whether to intervene in activities of 
the oxianization? Is he skillful in providing the necessary guidance to subordinates in 
such a manner that motivation and performance are not damaged? How well can he pick 
out the essential elements in leadership problems arid then supply actions ^>propriate to 
the demands of the situation? 

Answers to questions such as these have an important bearing upon leader 
performance* One would hope for a set of rules that would equip an executive or 
supervisor to cope with the complex leadership problems he faces. Unfortunately no such 
rules exist because human behavior occurs in specific situations which have endless 
variety* Each ntuatbn is a new situation, requiring imagination, understanding, and 
skillful actions. 

A leader must be concerned with assessing events and finding q)propriate courses of 
action. What is needed is not a set of rules but good skills both in diagnosing situations 
and in acting aj^ropriately within them* If a leader has a framework of ideas in mind as 
a working gukle, diagnosis will show him T/here the limits lie. He can then take the 
appropriate actions. 

As one noted writer on administration has put it (Urwick, 1947 x 42) effectiveness 
is control over environment An eff ctive organization is a \mified system equipped with 
the knowledge and skills to control its environment, while an ineffectr/e organization, for 
the lack of such capabilities, remains subject to forces over which it exert little 
oontrol. Similarly, an effective leader is ore who understands the organization of which 
he is a part and the forces whkh it is moved, while the ineffective leader is the 
playUiing of arbitrary and capricious powers acting beyond the range of his 
limited understanding. 

Thus, understanding i^pears to be one vital key. Executives and supervisors become 
effective leaders by understaxxling what }S required of them, and how, in any organiza* 
tion, human forces such as those discussed in this pi^r may be combined, balanced, and 
directed toward the ultimate goals. 

Effactiva Training 

The third factor that contributes to the proficiency of an organization is effective 
training. A variety of terms have been used to describe efforts designed to ui^p»de the 
proficiency of personnel. However, for this discussion, the term training is prefenred in 
order to emphasize a point to be mentioned here and elaborated later. What appears to 
be needed at all levels in most organizations are systematically-provided experiences 
specifically designed to develop hard skills related to actual job requirements-in 
short, training. 

It is important to distinguish between the concept of training and the concept of 
educatioru^ Both terms are often wrongly applied to the process of human learning with 
little differentiation. 'Hndning is any set of more or less formally organized learning 
experiences designed to prepare an individual to perform certain acts specifiable in 
advance. If these acts cannot be specified, for whatever reason, a set of similarly 
organized learning experiences is called ''education/' In the case of training, learning can 

' The author k indebted to William A. BlcClelland and J. Daniel Lyons of the Human Reaoutces 
RMearch Organization ataff for thia diatinctioii« See Guidelines for Manpower Training oi Developed by 
the Human JU$ouree$ Re$earch Office, HumRRO Profetatonal Paper 43-68, December 1968. 
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% du^>]^^ ii^ job behsrnors. I^^ case of education, the learning 

iti^pene^ devoted to piovidihg: w indmdual with a background of general 

r^o^i^^ to broad requirements that may be imposed follow- 

: ystai 'is^fuivbci^. here is trainingHlie devebpment of concrete fl^dlls designed 
i^edficaliy td Ul^gp^ proficiency in jobs relevant to the mission of the prganizafipn. In 
marty training is hot ^eh much attention; in others it is hot very 

^eicitiv|r small, organizait^ iAxexe it is usually needed most, no tiraining is 

^ M^ o^n, the state of training vnthin an organmtion will be ahhpst solely 
determme^^^^ the amount of emphasis placed upon it by the chief executive. If the? top 
SQiuiagcTf thdniug, he will usually find ways of g^ttlng:it accom^^ 

if ^iteiiimi^^^^^^^^ another itfeni of byerfiead, to be condurtjed & spare time 

a| apnla^^ for some. sJrecd^ fimctiohary, poor results are likely to 

•l^ obtaiiM^.. * . . 

Uhfoi^^ afl too often, training is viewed as undesirable pvefteM.and is th^ 
first^iKtivi^^^^^ De^mphasis on tidhing as^a^^ of 

CO* iedt^on is; precisely tiie point: when 

are stort th# the be raised. Traihihg is one of the 

few ^ays in which this cm be readily accomplished. 

Effickht and etfecthre training can contribute to oi^(anizational effectiveness in at 
least the following ways: 

• Reducing overhead and direct costs by decreasing the time necessary to 
perform operations effectivdy and the time required to bring inexperienced 
employees to full productivity. 

• Reducing the general cost of administration by creating a climate which 
orients employees toward hi^ p^ormance. 

• Reducing the costs of personnel administration as reflected in turnover, 
absenteeism^ grievances^ and complaints. 

• Reducing costs by improving the flow of work. 

• Decreasing the costs of administration by reducing need for low supervisor- 
worker ratios through increasing the proficiency of workers. 

• Upgrading the quality of products or services by increasing the proficiency 
of workers. 

To be fully effective, the training program of an organization should be a full-time 
responsibility for at least one fully-qualified individual and should cover the fiill spectrum 
of jobs. Effective training cannot be achieved through part*time efforts or when training 
positions are viewed either as sinecures for worn-out empbyees or dead-end jobs for 
personnel who have failed elsewhere. Training is a complex endeavor which requires a 
high level of specialized knowledge and sophistication to be effectively managed 
and conducted. 

In many organizations^ training specifically de^ed to develop knowledges and 
skills concerned with supervision and leadership is especially needed. Many managers are 
prpfe»ionally educated, but the courses they take are not noted for their emphasis upon 
lead^dup. What is more, all of the accumulated knov(dedge about human behavior and 
social processes is not sufficient to equip an individual to be a good supervisor. He needs 
ezcdient training specifically designed to develop hard supervisory and leadership skills 
which have been scientifically confirmed as relevant for effective performance m real-life 
situatbns. 

The hnplications for organizational effectiveness are clear. Employees need the skills 
to perform their jobs proficiently and they also need good leadership. Both of these 
requirements can be met thronf^ effective training. In company with management and 



leadership, excellent ^raining is one of the most important contributois to development 
of a constructive work context and, therefore, to organizational effectiveness. 

Conclusion 

^ }^ become axiomatic that human factors must receive full recognition in any 
T^soiu4>te comridaration of organizational effectiveness. However, in attempts to do 
something about the human element, the most common q>proach is to focus upon the 
c^aracteii^x:^ skills, and deficiencies of individuals. This approach most often leads to 
^^PhMOfi upon sdectioh procedures, performance evaluations and interwews, remedial 
ij^Dwig^, and so forth, These and other such activities which focus upon individw^ 
pmoimd are important and, indeed, essential fox upgrading or maintaining the 
ixpficira^ of an orguuzation. 

On the other hand, it is unreasonable to consider people without recognizing the 
u»Pfct of upon them. People function irithin situational contexts, and 

these con Umtt bdiavipr. An orgacdzatiqn is a veiy importmt context 

uid,;a^ potent forces whidi drcumsoibe^^a^^ 

attitui^ persqnnd* For this reason, both indivkiual and group 

b^a^r wi^n ian organization is amply not the same as that outside of it This fact can 
never tef^ 

Cttried ovet to management, this suggests that the first thing of v^ch a mani^er 
must become aware is that behavior in organizations is usually the resultant of numerous 
detarmihants, many of which will have their source in the work context. To n^ect 
context factors can oriy cause a manager to misunderstand the problem and take the 
wrong course for its resolution. 

The work context is indeed a most potent &ctor in individual and organizational 
effectiveness. This is fortunate because the work context is one thing that can be greatly 
influenced and controlled by managers. 
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organization; and effective training necessary for the development of skills 
to iqpgrade organizational efficiency. 
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